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trations of this story can hardly be conceived by who- 
ever has not seen them. They are unique, for these 
qualities, among all works of our time. They leave 
Dore"s strongest conceptions far behind, as well in 
power of imagination as in correctness of drawing. 
*' Le Mort et Le Bucheron," which we reproduce, be- 
longs to the same class of subject, as do several of the 
paintings mentioned above. 

Legros's first picture in the Salon was a portrait — 
that of his father, exhibited in 1857. He has ever 
since given great attention to this branch of art ; and 
his firm hand 
and keen in- 
sight into 
character 
have preserv- 
ed for the fu- 
ture as no 
other could 
have done the 
features of 
many of the 
greatest men 
of this age. 
Among these 
are the por- 
trait of Victor 
Hugo (etch- 
ing, nearly 
full-face, of 
which four 
states are 
known); a 
portrait of M. 
Jourde, Mem- 
ber of the 
Commune, in 
dry point ; 
two portraits 
of Thomas 
Carlyle, of 
which the 
larger is con- 
sidered the 
best likeness 
extant of the 
great Scotch- ..-•' 
man; an etch- ' 
ed likeness of 
his friend, the 
artist Poyn- 
ter, done for 
Mr. Hamer- 
ton's "Port- 
folio ;'' por- 
traits of Car- 
dinal Man- 
n i n g , of . 
Sir Henry 
Thompson, 
the celebrat- 
ed electrician 
and physicist, 
and many of 
lesser men — 
artists, au- 
thors and oth- 
ers. 

In France 
the principal 
paintings of 
Legros have 
been scatter- 
ed through 
the provincial 
museums, 
where they are 
seldom seen 

by those who would be most interested in them. His 
native town of Dijon owns the " Ex-Voto." Av- 
ranches has " The Stoning of Saint Stephen." The 
gallery at Alencon has his " Monks at Prayer." 
Lille has a drawing of St. Sebastian, and the Luxem- 
bourg only one picture, the "Amende Honorable." 
The latter was painted in 1868. But it is probable 
that Legros's fame will depend on his etchings, for 
the fine examples of which reproduced herewith we 
are indebted to A. W. Thibaudeau, of London. 

{To be conclude^) 
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Few artists have left a more varied and more inter- 
esting series of works than Joseph de Nittis. Born at 
Barletta, in 1846, of a family of Neapolitan patriots, 
the future artist first acquired a taste for drawing in 
looking over the portfolios of his grandfather, who 
was an architect. While yet a boy he entered the 
School of Fine Arts at Naples, but one of his brothers 
having bought him a box of colors, he abandoned the 
school and spent two whole years in the country work- 
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ing in the open air under the sunny Neapolitan sky. 
One of his studies he sent to the annual exhibition of 
Naples, and it was found worthy to be bought by the 
city and to be hung in the museum of modern paint- 
ing. In 1867 he went to Paris with a few hundred 
francs in his pocket, and fell in with the painter Bran- 
don, who gave him hints, among which the most val- 
uable perhaps was to advise him to offer some studies 
to Goupil & Co. These dealers paid him for them 
$20 each. During this first stay at Paris De Nittis 
received some advice from Meissonier and studied 



under Ge>6me. Happily for the young man the in- 
fluence of these two masters was so small that he only 
painted one costume picture, " A Visit to the Anti- 
quary," exhibited in the Salon of 1869 side by side with 
" The Passing Train." The latter picture created a 
sensation. It represented horses scampering away 
frightened by the passing of a train whose end lan- 
terns are seen disappearing along the track in a wood. 
The visit to the Louis XIV. antiquary was the last 
concession De Nittis made to schools and masters ; 
henceforward he painted what he saw and as he saw 

it: "The 
P o u i I lets 
Road near 
B r in d isi' ' 
(Salon of 
1872) ; " The 
Descent of 
Vesuvius " 
(1873); "Fait- 
il froid!" 
(i874);"Bou- 
gival " and 
" Place de la 
Concorde' ' 
(1875); "Ca- 
vellamare" 
and " Place 
des Pyra- 
mid e s ' ' 
(1876); "Par- 
is from the 
Pont Royal ' ' 
(1877); "The 
Boulevard," 
"The Bois. 
de Boulogne" 
and the " Arc 
deTriomphe" 
(1878) ;■'"•• A 
Match - Seller 
•in the City 
of London" 

(1879). At 
the Universal 
Exhibition in 
1878 he had 
no less than 
twelve pict- 
ures, views of 
Naples, Paris 
and London, 
animated by 
figures of the 
most modern 
and ' ' spir- 
ituelle" ele- 
gance. De 
Nittis's pict- 
ures of Lon- 
d o n, his 
Westminster 
Bridge in a 
fog, his Picca- 
dilly, which 
he sold for 
54,000 francs, 
and which af- 
terward found 
a buyer for 
60,000 francs, 
his Trafalgar 
Square, his 
views of the 
city, were 
won d e rf ul 
renderings of 
the peculiar 
quality of the air of London. While living there he met 
an amateur who thoroughly appreciated his work and 
bought his pictures at prices which enabled the artist 
to return to Paris — if not wealthy, at any rate in a posi- 
tion where he had no need to worry himself about the 
morrow and its wants. Like a true artist that he was, 
De Nittis at once took advantage of his success — not 
to turn that success to further pecuniary advantage, 
but to pursue his artistic education, to push farther 
and farther his observations and his researches. 
Thoroughly convinced that the real and the modern 
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are the true fields of the artist who respects himself, 
penetrated too with the sentiment of feminine and 
" mondaine" elegance, he began on his return to 
Paris, after the exhibition of 1878. to study pastel 
painting, an art which had fallen into neglect since 
the eighteenth century, when La Tour, Perroneau and 
Liotard adopted it as the most delicate and exquisite 
medium for perpetuating the feminine charm of their 
epoch. After three years' patient and ingenious 
efforts he convoked artistic and literary Paris to an 
exhibition of his pastels at the Cercle de la Place Ven- 
dome in May, 1 881. Among the portraits exhibited 
two were especially remarkable — namely, that of 
Madame Ephrussi in her salon, and that of M. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt in his library with a lovely winter 
landscape seen through the window, both master- 
pieces extraordinary in the power and delicacy of the 
color and the surprising relief of the modelling. In 
this resuscitated art of pastel painting De Nittis ob- 



In this portrait and in another portiait of a lady in 
white, now in the possession of Madame de Cassan, 
De Nittis did work which certainly entitles him to a 
place among this highly illustrious company. 

In this same exhibition at the Place Venddme, De 
Nittis showed three large pastels representing scenes 
of the Parisian race-courses. They were exhibited 
with great success in London this spring. They were 
unique in that no artist had hitherto applied pastels to 
scenes of such complication and of such dimensions. 
During the latter years of his life De Nittis occupied 
himself constantly with the perfecting of pastel paint- 
ing, and especially with the problem of fixing the 
pastel without diminishing the purity and velvety soft- 
ness of the colors. Fearing, however, that he might 
not succeed, he determined to obtain in oils as ex- 
quisite a rendering as possible of scenes of Parisian 
elegance, and. during the last eighteen months he was 
at work on a. series of studies and compositions in 



" tache" which appears so tellingly in his finished 
pictures, was thought out and studied. His famous 
picture of Waterloo Bridge, for instance, was the out- 
come of a year's work spent in making studies of fog, 
of iron girders, of cabs and of various atmospheric 
effects. The painting itself was done in four days. 
In the same way for all his pictures, the final effort 
which seemed so facile to those who were not behind 
the scenes, was preceded by months of study and 
patient observation, in which he was aided by an ex- 
traordinary ocular memory which enabled him to 
record faithfully the next day — as in " Le The*" — such 
and such an effect of light on nude shoulders, such and 
such a shadow sinking into the folds of a lace skirt, 
such and such a reflection scintillating on the silver 
tea-service illuminated by a lamp with a rose-colored 
"abatjour." 

In my opinion, De Nittis, although he was cut off 
before he had said his last word in his art, is destined 
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tained effects which oil painting cannot give. The 
pulveroussurface of flesh, the pile of stuffs, the quality 
of atmosphere, are rendered with a verity that could 
not be surpassed. The portrait of Madame Ephrussi 
struck me particularly at the time as a masterpiece. 
The lady, more beautiful in expression than in line, 
and in color than in contour, is seated in a Japanese 
salon, on a light blue embroidered silk settee. Be- 
hind her is a deep blue Japanese screen, and to the 
left a " flambe"' vase. The lady is dressed in black, 
and her blue eyes and black hair are of a sweet and 
charming effect. It is simply the portrait of a Pari- 
sian lady sitting in her salon in the midst of the furni- 
ture and bibelots which contribute to the grace and 
comfort of her daily life. Thgophile Gautier has said 
that the portrait raised to the level of art is one of the 
most difficult tasks that a painter can undertake, and 
only the great masters, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Velasquez, Holbein, Van Dyck, have succeeded in it. 



which he endeavored to render the effects of artificial 
light. The results he obtained if not perfectly suc- 
cessful — is not the problem he set himself impossible 
of solution ? — were charming to look upon and of the 
deepest interest to the artist. One of them in partic- 
ular, " Le They' exhibited two years ago at the Petit 
Gallery, was as near perfection as the limitations of 
the artist's material permits. 

Joseph de Nittis has often been classed among the 
" impressionistes." If we accept the word in its 
common application, to call him so is an insult to his 
talent ; he was too conscientious and too complete an 
artist to disdain perfection of drawing, truth of color- 
ing, and order of composition as the ordinary super- 
disdainful impressionist is inclined to do. He was 
an excellent draughtsman, as will be seen when his 
biographer, whoever he may be, turns over the port- 
folios in his studio ; he was a most patient observer, 
and every picture which he painted, every eloquent 



to take a very high place among contemporary paint- 
ers. He owed nothing to tradition and everything to 
precise observation, indefatigable industry, and to 
that gift of nature, that faculty of vision without which 
no effort would be of avail. In all his work, in his 
landscapes, in his portraits, in his scenes of Parisian 
elegant life, he sought to attain absolute truth. I do 
not mean thereby the truth of the ,4 trompe l'oeil," 
the reflection of the passive mirror, but rather that 
truth which is the ideal of the privileged few who have 
the sense of art, the vision of beauty, the love of nat- 
ure and the enthusiasm of lite. 

De Nittis had all these rare qualities and, above 
all, he had the enthusiasm of all that is striking, 
peculiar, and charming in modern life. At Paris he 
was more Parisian than the Parisians ; at London he 
was the most accomplished of Londoners. His ideal 
was to possess and to express everything that belongs 
to modern life. Theodore Child, 



